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77 hall never envy the honowrs which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if Pan be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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PRAYER. 


The smiling sky is ever bright, 
The earth is fair with flowers; 
There comes no night, there falls no blight 
On childhood’s blissful hours;— 
Then prayer--heaven sees no sight so fair 
As happy childhood bowed in prayer. 


The summer dew, the rambow’s hue, 
Are pure and lovely things; 
And youth has dreains as pleasant too, 
As pure imaginings; 
They pass away, they pass away; 
What charm can stay them? Kneel and pray. 


Then comes the time of busy schemes, 
And man must earn & name; 
flis morning teoughts, his midnight dreams 
Are wealth, and power, and fame; 
Heaven heeds them not, one humble prayer 
Would be a better passport there. 


Age, thou art winter, cold and drear, 
Without the hope of spring; 

Thy strength is gone, thy leaf is sear, 
Thy root is withering; 

And earth has nothing worth thy care-- 

Yet pray—for heaven is won by prayer. 


THE MONITRESS. 


“Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’¢, 
And mental charms to outward graces join’d, 
For what's an angel form without an ange} mind.” 


When writers of long established reputation 


are attacked, we cannot wonder if the one who) characters in relation to a Creator, infinite in| 


attacks thei is accused of vanity and presump- 
ton, for pretending to discover faults where the 
general voice of mankind have declared superi- 
or excellence only is to be found. 

he writer of the subjoined remarks, however, 
topes that neither vanity or presumption are 
united with her in the cause she has engaged in; 
that of pointing out the pernicious principles im- 
oo books allowedly moral and generally 

red. 


Gregory's Legacy to his Daughters, is found in 


We will pass by his chapter on religion as the 
least exceptionable, (though he recommends at- 
tention tothat, as a means of pleasing his sex, of 
| rendering ourselves /ovely) and confine our pre- 


haviour. 

He introduces his observations with this ex- 
cellent sentiment: ‘* One of the chiefest beauties 
of the female character, is that modest reserve, 
that retiring delicacy, which shuns the public 
‘eye.” But when he adds such phrases as the 
following, ‘* When a girl ceases to blush, she 
| has lost her most powerful charm.—Nature has 
| made you to blush, and has foreed us to love you 
because you doso;” he gives good advice, but 
‘implants corrupt principles. Why must a girl 
‘blush ? Froma diffidence of her own excellence? 
From a fear that her idea of virtue was not suf- 
. ficiently exalted ? From a delicate apprehension 
that she has overstepped the bounds 
‘tian purity prescribes No; Gregory diretts his 
daughters to blush, because his sex will love 
them better. 

In another place he recommends in the best 
manner possible, silent yet speaking attention 
when in a large company, rather than an eager 
desire to engage in conversation with gentlemen; 
but he closes 


| sent remarks to the chapter on conduct and be- 


| tleman is speaking to you, one of superior rank | 
_addresses you, do not let yonr eager attention, | 
and visible preference betray the flutter of your. 
hearts.” - Why did he not point out the means 
by which such flutterings may be prevented, and 


thus do away the necessity of concealment? Had 
he given his daughters a rational education; had 
he taught them that whenthey viewed their own 


jevery possible perfection, they ought to feel 
humbled to the dust; but ifthey viewed them in 
relation to their own frail fellow mortals, they 


‘ought duly to appreciate their own worth, and 


‘never forget to reverence themselves ; had he, | 


| 
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iis remarks on the subject in the, 
| following pusillanimous style: * If, while a gen- | 


in short, made them christians in faith and prac- | 
| tice, it would have given them a collectedness, | 
self command, a becoming consciousness 
‘their own worth, which would effectually re- 
| move that ridiculous vanity which gives rise to | 


emotions necessary to be concealed. 


| men. 


= 
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And from what motive? Why, truly, that the 
gentlemen with whom they may be conversing 
may give them credit for more knowledge than 
they really possess. . A plain statement of facts 
would have been a far better security against 
an ostentatious display of learning, than all he 
has said. Women have so little time allowed 
them for solid acquirements, that at best, they 
merely skim the surface of things. It is scarcely 
possible for them to become philosophically ac- 
quainted with any subject whatever. They do 
| wonders if they acquire sufficient knowledge to 
_be humble, from a consciousness how little they 
know, compared, even with a well instrueted 
school boy. Had Dr. Gregory taught his 
ters the propriety of not making a boast of what 
little they knew, froma conviction that humility 
should ever accompany a deficiency in scientific 
knowledge, he need not have taught them to de- 
ceive lest they should appear ridiculous. 
The limits of our numbers will not allow of 
further comments on thischapter. At present, 
I would only observe, that when I object. to Dr. 
Gregory’s Legacy, I do not disapprove of the 
advice he gives, or would have a lady’s manners 
less reserved, less delicate than he reauifes.—— 
But he holds up wrong motives to actions. He 
does not make the heart pure. He doesnot erad- 
icate vanity, pride, coquetry, with all the list of 
human follies. He only directs they should be 
concealed. Ile directs that we should act virtu- 
ously, that we may be /oved and be lovely as wo- 
A sentiment which must debase every 
mind it actuates. 


THE HEROIC DAUGHTER. 


When the French revolution first began to 
desolate the homes of France, to drag its devo- 
ted victims one by one from the circle of affec- 
tion, and crowd the scaffold with martyrs, D'Az- 
inval fled his country. A moment he paused as 
the spirit of patriotism spoke withim him, and 
the throbbings of his heart grew quicker, while 
he contemplated the altars of France overthrown, 
her laws outraged, her children massacred ; 
while the myrmidons of anarchy and atheism de- 
solated the sceptre of her power, and filled her 
But, alas! for his country, he felt 


Mery young lady’s library, It isread with avid- | So thoroughly do I despise those little arts of |j high places. 


it 


> ohamers it. It speaks the language of a most 
heart 3 it discovers the ceaseless anx- 
te : parent; it evinces that he was well ac- 
the baseness of men ; and that he 
dl vr the idea of his daughters being subject- 
Rah eir duplicity. But on carefully review- 
rd ee Says, and noticing the motive for ac- 
oe tich he continually holds up, his book 
Hay caiculated to nourish @very vanity that 

ent to be eradicated from the female heart, 


aid to make us alluri 
; uring hypocrites, and despica- 
Men-seekers, 


Y; for it requires no research, no reftection to. 


\ 


} 


allurement, those studied concealments of the | 
real character, recommended by one sex and | 


| practised by the other, that I would rather a 
| danghter of my own should act from the impulse 
|| of the moment, like the untutored savage, than 


practice all! the refinements of the age, from no 


frail as herself. We must act virtuously from 
principle; or our actions will only make our con- 
demnation more certain. “If the tree be corrupt 
it cannot produce good fruit.” 

Dr. Gregory commands his daughters studi- 
ously to conceal their learning if they have any. 


higher motive than to please and allure beiags | 


it vain to raise hisarm ; it might draw down de- 
struction on his head, but could not avert itone 
moment from her's. The demon of discord, 
like the hot blast of the siroego, withered her 
virtue and invaded her strength; and hostile as 
it was to his nature, he saw it was the part of 
wisdom to prostrate himself, like the traveller in 
the desert, till its fury had passed. 


, Nor was this resolution the result of con- 


siderations that centred in self; he had a tie 
that weakened the love of country; the feelings 
of the patriot were merged in the fears and af- 


h feetions of the parent, and to withdraw his young 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘PAIR SCLENCE HER PORTAI. 


S OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


and lovely Adele from the scenes of terror, was 
the first motive of his flight. : 

Intheir early progress, one engrossing anxie- 
ty for the safety of his darling charge pervaded 
his soul. The companionship of the precious 
pledge of,early, love and former happiness, gave 
an e astidity to his step, an energy to his con- 

uct, that’ would have agen unknown to him as 
ia lonely fugitive ; but eMbarked upon the broad 
bosom of the ocean, in proportion as her security 
became certain, some recollections and regrets 
arose; the wind and the waters, and the clear 
sky, spol-e of no foes to the happiness and inno- 
cence of his child, but they left him leisure to 
re-create the past, and to anticipate the future. 
He turned to the land of his fathers, the cradle of 
his hopes and the grave of his happiness, and 
now first felt himself an emigrant. 

The possession of property in the island had 
determined him to make choice of St. Domingo. 
When its craggy rocks first struck his view, he 
gazed on it asa vast dungeon, and those rough 
eutworks with which nature had fenced it, ap- 
peared the barriers of hope. Not soto the light 
and buoyant heart of Adele, who wearied with 
her voyage, longed to tread again on terra firma; 
certain in all the confidence of young existence, 
and unchecked expectation, of meeting happi- 
ess every where, her joyous and brilliant nature 
was never long under eclipse, even when her 
sensibility was most touched with the apparent 
melancholy of her father. 

Established on the island, Adele made her 
father’s home the theatre of her exertions. Her 
taste, elegance and ingenuity, supplied the place 
of expensive luxuries, while her lively spirits and 
happy temper pervaded the whole sphere of do- 
mestic management with a harmony and lustre 
which were sunshine and music to the soul.— 
{)’Azinval felt that the indulgence of sorrow was 
mgratitude to heaven; and though the destiny 
of France threw a shadow on his happiness, it 
grew, under the influence of the expanding 
charms and virtues of his child, more pure than 
he had ever dared to hope for in this world. 

Their little habitation, seated on the gentle 
declivity of a mountain, was at once sheltered 
and embellished by all that nature so abundantly 
yields in this rich and fertile island. The golden 
orange and the fragrant citron gratified the sen- 
ses with their sweetness, odour and beauty— 
while the trees rose majestically around the re- 
mote precincts of their cottage. Its access was 
a terrestrial paradise ; D’Azinval had employed 
his time in forming it to his own and Adele's 
taste; fountains supplied from springs of purest 
water, every where “ shook their loosened silver 
in the sun,” and gave a delicious coolness to the 
scene, in the midst of which the beautiful Adele 
like another Eve, would often spread a sweet re- 
All that could preserve the nem- 
ory of France was carefully studied, yet mixed 
with much of the wild and picturesque beauty 
of luxuriant nature. This combination was no 
where more remarkable than in Adele herself, 
whose dark and abundant tresses were usually 
intertwined with fresh flowers, in the almost 
endless variety which taste, or the whim of the 
moment, might suggest. 

It was a rich sunset, and Adele was standine 
by her father, with a tame bird perched upon 
her finger, the pecking beak of which he had 
been regaling, when their attention was attract - 
ed by the approach of an Indian, who led towards 
them a European youth,—young and beautiful, 
he came “ Jike Morning led by Night.” D’Azin- 
val rose to meet them, and Adele stepped back 
sheltering as she did so, her little fluttering fa- 
vourite in her bosom. 


The Indian who spoke a little broken French, 
addressed D’Azinval with a vehemence of voice 
and gesture that considerably increased the dif- 
ficulty attendant on understanding him, ‘and he 
turned to the younger stranger for explanation. 
The youth addressed a few words to his guide, 
which had the effect of procuring’silence, and 
then with a pure accent, and much propriety of 
language, hestated that he was the only survivor 
of an unfortunate refugee family, whom chance 
had thrown upon the Indian’s hospitality, in 
whose hut a malignant fever had carried off his 
last remaining relatives, an uncle and a brother; 
and that he was himself, only just recovered 
from an attack of the same disorder; that the 
Indian was poor, and could ill bear the burden 
with which his humanity had encumbered him, 
and having heard by chance of the vicinity of 
Monsieur D’Azinval, he had persuaded Cubal 
(the Indian) to conduct him to his countryman, 
hoping through his means to be placed in some 
way, us soon as his strength should be restored, 
of providing for himself, and probably rewarding 
his benefactor, the generous Indian. D’Azinval 
listened to the youth with the warmth of a broth- 
er, and bade him welcome. Cubal partook of 
some refreshment, but could not be persuaded 
to accept of any thing more; he pressed the 
young Lorraine to his heart, and bade him fare- 
well in hisown expressive language; then turn- 
ing to D’Azinval, he called him “ /e bon blance,” 
and with an act of reverence to Adele, as to a 
being of a brighter sphere, the dusky stranger 
departed. 

All the hoarded love of country, that had si- 
lently accumulated in D’Azinval’s heart poured 
itself forth on this unfortunate child of France, 
who had been thus unexpectedly thrown under 
his protection. He saw with delight, the natu- 
ral consequences of two beings so young, so 
beautiful, as Adele and Louis being brought into 
contact, and he smiled on their young and inno- 


cent loves, as we may imagine did the patriarchs’ 


of old, on those of their children, when the world 
was yet young, and equal worth and mutual af- 
fection formed the only bonds of union. If Adele 
had been before a creature of happiness and 
beauty, she was much moreso now, when every 
charmwas heightened under the influence of the 
most powerful stimulant the human heart ac- 
knowledges. From the first she had united with 
her father, wall the kindly offices of hospitality: 
as a stranger, as an invalid, Louis Lorraine had 
called upon her pity; her sweet song and sweet- 
er smile, were ever ready to chase sorrow and 
despondence from his soul,—while her gentle 
cares and delicate attentions brought back the 
glow and vigour of health, and Louis paid her 
sweet charity with all he had to give—his heart ; 
and never was there a heart more warm and un- 
divided. 

The felicity ofa purer sphere than this ap- 
peared to crown the dwelling of D’Azinval; and 


the regrets of the past were lost in the enjoy-| 


ments of the present. The richest charms of 
nature, the purest sweets of domestic life, bless- 
ed his home of exile, and he sometimes doubted 


whether the meridian of Paris, or his villa in its | 


environs, would have afforded so sweet and safe 
asanctiary. The interest of politics, the finesse 
of society, would have crept in; pomp and pa- 
geantry would frequently have displaced social 
enjoyment and careless easc; Adele, instead of 
being the arbitress of one happy and devoted 
heart, had been the idol of a crowd with searce- 
ly a heart among them; and in drawing these 
contrasts, D’Azinval felt that retirement, illu- 
mined by enlightened minds, and enlivened and 


VOL. r, 


endeared by domestic ties 
of human happiness. » Was the true sphere 


But as nothing in this world ; 
neither is there any thing 
felicity of the three happiest beings the . 
had ever held, was destined to experie earth 
when it was in its meridian | 


day was fixed that was te blend the Meeta he 


the young lovers; and the blush ~e 
on the cheek of Adele as she isi tol oa 

tures of her future liusband, while the at i ; 
the sweetest scenes illumined by the if h » 
moonlight. Suddenly Lorraine heard h — 
He paused and listened: again some 
being called upon him. He 
telling the stranger to come 
peared. Bidding her not t 
and withdrew 
with him; then returning to his mistroe 

cried Let me attend to the 
I must leave you immediately. Be not alarmed 
—_ my stay will not be long.” 
es papa must yougo? Why, Louis, must 

“You do not know him, or I should 

tell you. Cubal, the generous Cubal eden 
and desires to see me. He saved mny life Adele! 
** Heaven bless him for that'!” cried she, ¢lasp- 
ing her hands. “ Go, Louis! How selfish am 
to stay you——but—” she hesitated between 


shame and love—“ you will hasten back the mo- 
ment that you can.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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invisible 
aAswered the 
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0 be alarmed, Louis 
a few paces to converse 


From the N. E. Galazy. 
MRS. HEMANS. 


The only poem of any considerable length, 
| which has proceeded from the pen of Mrs. hie 
| mans, is “ The Forest Sanctuary.” This bas 
| not, it is believed, with the exception of two or 
three copies, yet appeared in this country. It 
consists of 169 stanzas, of nine lines each. The 
stanza is not precisely that of Spencer, nor lord 
| Byron, but less complicated; as will be per 
i ceived, by attending to the succession of rhymes 
in the extracts below. 

The poetry of this work is of a higher order 
than that of her minor pieces. It is more digni- 
fied and masculine. The reader is continually 
reminded of Childe Harold ;”"—not, however, 
as a mere imitation; but as an original, parta- 
king much of the peculiarity of its manner and 
genius. The true spirit of Lord Byron's purest 
inspiration breathes throughout the whole 
[t is replete with sublimity-and beauty ;—with 
the genuine glow and power of poetry. 

The story is a monologue of a Spaniard, who 
escaping from a dungeon in Spain, flies, with is 
wife and child, from the religious persecutwois 
of his own country, in the 16th century, to te 
'| wild forests of America. He tells usof his owl 

sufferings, and of the sufferings of his friends, 
‘inflicted by bigotry and cruelty ; of the 
conflicts and heart-rending emotions of imsel 
'| and the loved partner of his exile on leaving Wer 
native land; her death and watery grave on thet 
passage over the Atlantic, and the arrival u 
residence of himself and child, in the " 
world. of 

After a long imprisonment in the og or 
the Inquisition, for the crime of heresy, he #t 
escapes, and bursts— 

On that bright day, like wakeners from the graves: 


was of at last !—unchained trod 
: green earth, taking back my freedom from my 


That was an hour to send its fadeless trace 


Down life’s far sweeping tide '—A dim, wild night 


Like ‘sorrow, hung wpon the soft moon’s face 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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heart leaped in her blessed light 
1's light—the sailor on the sea— 
howeward from the mountains free, 
‘Lore its lone smile makes tremulously bright, 
ba cand streams !—T could but gaze through tears. 
or sight is heaven, thus first beheld for years! 


Yet how my 
The shepher 
The hunter's 


“home of youth” by stealth, and 
d by his father. 


! ed in a boy, with clear dark eye-- 
we he know his father?—When we parted, 
ficloud which mantles infancy, 
kening into wonder, darted 
nd. Him followed one, 
ennne days the wife how loved and tried 
bewildered gaze-—until there came 


Tears from MY burning eye 


en'--l murmured “ Leonor 

Oh the voice is known 

First from all else, and swiftest to restore 

Love's buried images with one low tone, _ 

That strikes like lightning when the check is faced, 

And the brow heavily with thought o ershaded, 

And all the brightness from the aspect gone ! 

_Upoumy breast she sunk, when doubt was oe 
Weeping as those may weep, that meet in woe and dread. 


She unites her fate to his, and they quit Spain 
together, with their son, an only child. 


fle visits his 
is not recognize 


Then 
How shov 
From the so 
His soul, just wa 
Its first looks 


ture prospects, and the present enjoyment of 
freedom, both of mind and body. 


Not thus is woman. Closely her still heart 
Doth twine itself with even each lifeless thing, 
Which, long remembezed, seemed to bear its part 
luher calm joys. Forever would she cling, 
A brooding dove, in that sole spot of earth : 
Where she hath loved, and given her children birth, - 
And heard their first sweet voices. There may spring 
Aray no path, renew no flower, no leaf, 
But hath its breath of home, its claim to farewell grief. 


Overcome by the intensity of these feelings, 
and by the weight with which her husband's dis- 
grace, and his desertion of what she believed to 
ve the only true and saving faith, pressed upon 
hor heart; she languished and died, and is com- 
mitted to the bosom ofthe fathomless ocean. 


So the depths took thee !—Oh ! the sullen sense 
Ofdesolation in that hour compressed ! 
Dust going down, a speck, amidst th’ immense 
And gloomy waters, leaving on their breast 
The trace a weed might leave there !—Dust !—the thing 
Which to the heart was asa living spring 
Of joy, with fearfulness of love possessed, 

\ Thus sinking !—Love, joy, fear, all crushed to this— 

And the wide heaven so far—so fathomless th’ abyss ! 


I willnot speak of woe; T may not tell— 

(Friend tell not such to friend) the thoughts which rent 
My faintng spirit, when its wild farewell 

Across the billows to thy grave was sent, 

Thou, there most lonely ! 


Oh! wherefore does the thought 
Ofthe wave dashing o’er the long bright hair, 
The sea-weed in its dark tresses wrought, 


The sand thy pilloy——thou, that wert so fair: 
Come o’erme still ? 


These extracts will serve to communicate 
come faint idea of the nature and spirit of this 
poem. Detached stanzas will not however, show 
the effect which is produced by the ingenious 
conduct of the narrative, the power of description, 
the beauty and propriety of Ornament, the judi- 
Clous distribution of light and shade, which are 
manifest in a continuous perusal ofa work which 
‘annot but raise still higher the exalted reputa- 
tion of Mrs, Hemans as a poet. 

i he description of an auto de fe, of the mourn- 
Spee apes of the youth (the bosom friend of 
with his two young and beauiiful sis- | 
wh among the innocent victims; the sud- 
one of the lover of one of them; the 
Seaton cr meeting ; the conflagration of the 

pile; the heart rending screams of the 


of bigotry and superstition; the gleam of the | 
expiring flames on the midnight sky ;—all these | 
are introduced with fine effect, which can result | 
only from a powerful poctic genius, united with | 


‘MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE sour.” 


formed by the shelving base of the mountain, is 
perhaps twenty feetindiameter. Its bottom has 
never been reached by the longest lines. Nota 
wave, nor a ripple, nor a bubble is seen upon the 


s, and from my ‘ips her name. 


He supports the separation, sustained by fu- | 


purity of taste and correctness of judgment. 
_ It may not be mal a propos, to conclude this 
imperfect notice with the inqniry.—W hen isthe 
| edition of Mrs. Heman’s works to appear, which 
has been so long promised, and so long deferred! 
Will not this procrastination induce the lovers 
ofher poetry, impatient of delay, to resort to 
some more certain method of procuring an early 
perusal of her productions ? 


From the New-York Statesman. 
MR. CARTER’S LETTERS.—No. 87. 


CONCLUDED. 


| From the pass to the head of the valley is per- 
| haps a mile and a half. Along both sides of the 
| Sorgia are narrow belts of alluvian, clothed in 
\the liveliest green, and bordered by trees, among 
which was the almond already in full bloom. Its 
flower is delicious in complexion as well as in fra- 
| grance; and was doubly grateful from being found 
Im this sequestered retreat, as also for affording 
the first indications of the return of spring. Ve- 
getation was here several weeks in advance of 
the adjacent country, owing to a southern expo- 
sure, to constant irrigation, and above all toa 
security against the icy winds of the north. On 
the day of our visit, the air possessed the tempe- 
rature of May, and the softest gales breathed a- 
round us. The same causes must operate the 
whole year, and it may be donbted whether the 
frosts of winter are severe in this sunny vale, em- 
gy in the form of a crescent among the 
ills. 
Leaving our carriage at the small inn, which 
bears the name of “ ‘The’ Two Lauras,” and ta- 


silver stream of the Sorgia to its fountain. No- 
‘thing can be moreexquisitely beautiful. The wa- 
ter is clear as crystal, being as perfectly trans- 
parent as air itself, and of such depth as to exhi- 
bit all the hues of the rocky bed reflected from 
the surface of the current. We counted six or 
seven distinct colors, such as green, purple, blue, 
and white, blending by the most delicate shades, 
and forming the most splendid piece of liquid mo- 
saicimaginable. This isa striking peculiarity, 
which distinguishes the Sorgia from all other 
streams. 

_ From the cascade already mentioned, at the 
outlet of the valley, to the fountain, the current 
_is the whole way so rapid as frequently to break 


considerable height, the murmurs of which fill 
the glen and die away in echoes among the hills. 
The confused and perpetual uproar, sent back 
upon the ear in hollow reverberations from the 
cliffs, has an indescribable effect in soothing the 
mind, and in lulling the feelings into a pleasing 
'melancholy. Sauntering along the green margin 
of the stream, we often paused to read Petrarch, 
and to think how often he had watched the de- 
scent and listened to the music of the same bright 
‘waters! So vivid are the impressions produced 
by the enchanting scene, that the hills seem 
scarcely to have forgotten the name of Laura. 

« Je redemandais Laure a Pecho du vallou, 

Et echo n’avait point oublie ce doux nom.” 

But I have not yet conducted the reader to the 
Fountain itself. Let him approach with me, and 
gaze at the glassy, dark, and fathomless abyss 
of waters, sleeping at Me base of an impending 


cliff, which rises to the height of about six hun- 
dred feet, and strikes the spectator with awe.— 


youthful sufferers immolated at the bloody shrine 


The semicircular basin, the chord of which is 


king the landlord for a guide, we traced up the, 


| over the rocks; and in several places are falls of 


unbroken surface—nothing save the reflectin 
image of the crags overhanging the mirror, an 
of shrubs of evergreen lodged in the crevices.— 
The outlet of the fountain is double—sometimes 
subterranean, and sometimes pouring over a bed 
of rocks at the surface of the ground, covered 
with long green moss. At the time of our visit, 
the upper channel was perfectly dry, beingseve- 4, 
ral feet above thelevel ofthe water. Our guide 
assured us, that the channel often alternates in 
the course of a single night. The subterranean 
current gushes out several rods below the foun- 
tain, and all at once forms a river sufficiently 
large to be navigable with boats. A literary so- 
ciety manifesting more zeal than taste or judg- 
ment, have been at the expense of erecting a 
shapeless column near the margin of the foun- 
tain, to perpetuate the names of Petrarch and 
Laura; as if the fame of the poet needed such a 
monument! 

Crossing the stream at its source, curiosity 
prompted us to climb the mountains which over- 
hang the fountain and vale. But the effort cost 
us dear. We were obliged to creep the greater 
part of the way upon our hands and knees; and 
so great was the fatigue, that one of the party 
|| fainted on reaching the top of the hill, compelling 
| the guide to go in pursuit of water. The pros- 
pect was worth much, but would hardly repay an 
adventure of this description. Onthe summit of 
the rock impending over the Sorgia, are the ruins 
of a castle or chateau, said by some to have been™ 
the house of Laura, and by others, a palace built 
by the Bishop of Cavaillon. The latter opinion 
seems to have the fairest claim to authenticity.— 
'Nothing now remains but the shattered walls, 
perched upon the precipice, and forming a pic- 
turesque object when seen from below. 

Decending from the mountain by a route less 
arduous than the one pursued in reaching the 
top, we visited the site of Petrarch’s cottage, at 
the base of a stupendous cliff, within a few paces 
of the river, and directly under the mountain on 
the brow of which the prouder mansion of Laura 
is said to have stood. A humble habitation cov- 
ers the ruins of the poet’s residence. An old la- 
dy conducted us toa crystal spring, gushing from 
beneath the rocks, and touching with a wand the 
moss growing upon the side, several beautiful 
trout shot from the covert, and seemed to play 
‘in the fountain at the command of their mistress 
for our amusement. These waters are said to 
have been hallowed by the visitations of the mu- 
'ses, and the cool grotto to have been a favorite 
haunt of their solitary and impassioned votary.— 
The spring is shaded by shrubs of laurel, branch- 
p of which the old lady permitted us to pluck, 
‘as memorials of the consecrated retreat. 
| Opposite to the bold and craggy projection of 
‘rocks under which the cottage of Petrarch was 
| sheltered, is a little green island in the Sorgia, 
‘once cultivated as his garden. It contains but 
a few rods of alluvial ground, lying nearly on a 
level with the surface of the water. and kept al- 
ways verdant by irrigation. In one of his letters 
descriptive of Vandcluse, Petrarch remarks, “I 
have made myself two gardens, which please me 
marvellously : I do not think they are to be equal- 
led in all the world: they are my transalpine 
Parnassus. One of these gatdens is shady, for- 
med for contemplation, and sacred to Apg'lo. It 
hangs over the source of the river, and is termi- 
nated by rocks, or places accessible only to birds. 
The other is nearer my cottage, of an aspect lesg 
severe, and devoted to Bacchus; and what is 
| extremely singular, it is in the middle of a rapid 
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river. The approach to it is over a ridge of rocks, | 
which communicates with the garden ; and there) 
is a natural grotto under the rock which gives it 
the appearance ofa rustic bridge. Into this grot-| 
to the rays of the sun never penetrate. 1 am con- 
fident it resembles the place where Cicero some- 
times went to declaim. It invites to study. Thi-| 
ther I retreat during the noon-tide hours. My 
mornings are engaged upon the hills, and my eve- 
nings either inthe meadows, or in the garden | 
sacred to Apollo. | 
4 Leaving a spot hallowed by so many interest-| 
ing associations, and passing under a long arch 
hewn out of the rock, we sauntered along the 
jeft bank of the river Sorgia, to the rustic bridge 
thrown across the stream in the midst of the lit- 
tle village which rises ina picturesqe manner, 
upon its shores. The houses are small, and in) 
some eases scarcely distinguishable from the 
cliffs and crags with which they are incorporated. 
There are but few inhabitants, who derive their 
support from the agricultural produce of the vat- 


jey, and from the stock of fish with which the, 


river is abundantly supplied. They are as sim- 
ple, mild, and inoffensive, in their manners, as, 
they were in the age of Petrarch, holding little 
intercourse with the rest of the world, and blest 
with a happy rusticity. 

Having spent the greater part of the day in 
rambling over this enchanting and peaceful vale, 
we left it with regret late in the afternoon, and) 
returned to L’Ile, where an excellent dinner of 
various kinds of fish from the Sorgia was prepa- 
red for us, at the Hotel of Petrarch and Laura. 
The apartment in whicn the repast was served 
up contained no less than six portraits of the two 
lovers, suspended from the walls, and tastefully 
ornamented with festoons of evergreen. Neat- 
ness and comfort are happily blended in this 
small inn, and its classical dinners contribute 
much to the pleasure of those who visit Vancluse. 
To add to the romantic adventures of the day, 
the coachman proved to be a legitimate descen- 
dent of the Troubadours of Provence, and amu- 
sed us all the way home by chaunting the sweet 
and plaintive ballads of his ancestors. There is 
a striking resemblance between the simple music 
7 “ district and that of the Highlands of Scot- 
and. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM.——Continued,. 

Brocraray—In this, at all times interesting 
department ofliterature, we find much attraction. 
The names of Radcliffe and Reynolds—not alto- 
— omitting Major Cartwright, who rode his 

obby of Parliamentary Reform for about half a 
century—present themselves to our notice under 
the most ploasing auspices. We shall commence 
with the lady—the mighty magician of Udolpho: 
her who, in the earlier period of life, awed, thril- 
ted, and delighted our imagination; her, in whose 
rich and glowing page the beautiful and the 
tovely, the terrific and the sublime, were mingled 
with surpassing effect. 

To Mrs. Radcliffe’s posthumous romance of 
Gaston de Blondeville, or the Court of Henry III. 
is prefixed a Memoir of the author, with extracts 
from her journals. The memoir itself is less co- 
pious and circumstantial than we could haye 
wished ; but, as every thing that relates to a wo- 
man so gifted and so amiable, blessed with so 
much genius and so much goodness as Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, must excite a lively interest in the mind of 
the reader, we shall endeavor unceremonious! 


to select from its pages th i 
leading points of her 


Mrs. Radeliffe, the only child of William and 
Anne Ward, was born in London, in the month 
of July, 1764. She was descended from the fam- 
ily of the De Witts, of Holland, a member of 
which came to England in the reign of Charles I, 
under the patronage of government, to execute a 
plan for draining the fens of Lincolnshire. He 
brought with him an infant daughter, Amelia, 
who became the mother of Mrs. Radcliffe’s male 
ancestors. Her paternal grandmother was the 


sister of Cheselden, the celebrated surgeon, of 


whose kindness her father retained a lively re- 
collection. Her maternal grandmothor was Anne 
Oates the sister of Dr. Samuel Jebb, of Strat- 
ford, who was the father of Sir Richard Jebb-— 
She was related also on her mother’s side to Dr. 
Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester, and to Dr. Halifax, 
physician to the King. 

Miss Ward’s education, though of a different 
character from that of the present day, appears 
to have been the best of its kind. She was in- 
structed in all lady-like accomplishments, but 
was not exercised in the classics, nor excited to 
pursue such feminine studies as are now prescri- 
bed by fashion, taste, and superior mental culti- 
vation. In childhood her intelligence and docil- 
ity won the marked affection of her relatives, 


|| moving ina somewhat higher sphere than her 


parents, who were engaged in trade. Her ma- 
ternal uncle-in-law, the late Mr. Bently, of the 
firm of Wedgwood and Bently, was exceeding 
partial to her; and at his house—first at Chelsea, 
and afterwards at Turnham Green—shie dcca- 
sionally met persons of literary eminence and 
accomplished manners—Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Ord, the Athenian Stuart, &c. 

Educated amongst members of the old school 
in manners and in morals, the prejudices of that 
school, with its high-minded feelings of gentility, 
accompanied her through life. Although the 
quickness and accuracy of her mental powers 
were developed at an early period, it does not 
appear that the peculiar bent of her genius was 
ascertained till after her marriage. That event 
occurred in the 23d year of herage. At that 
period she was united to Mr. William Radcliffe, 
a graduate of Oxford, whose intention it then 
was to follow the profession of the law. The 
ceremony was performed at Bath, where her pa- 
rents at that time resided, and she afterwards 
proceeded with her husband to live in the neigh- 
borhood of London. Encouraged by Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, she began to employ her leisure in writing. 
Soon after their marriage, her husband becanie 
the proprietor of the English Chronicle, an eve- 
ning paper, in the management of which he took 
an active share. The evening is said to have 
been always her favorite season for composition; 
and she has often astonished her husband, not 
only by the quality but by the quantity of inatter 
which she had produced after his absence of a 
few hours. So far was she, we are told, from 
being subjected to her own terrors, that she of- 
ten laughingly presented to Mr. Radcliffe chap- 
ters which he could not read alone without shud- 
dering. 

Though at all periods of her life shrinking from 
the publicity of authorship, this lady wrote rapid- 
ly, and gave her romances in quick succession to 
the world. Her first work, “* The Castles of Ath- 
lin and Dunbayne,” was published in the year 
1789; the “Sicilian Romance” in 1790, the “Ro- 
mance of the Forest” in 1791; the “ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” in 1794; and the “ Italian,” in 1797. 
As far as rapidity of composition is concerned, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, we apprehend, has not been far 


y|| surpassed by the Great Unknown; and, with re- 
| Spect to invention, she has left him at an immea- 
isurable, unapproachable distance. Her works 
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are the creations of mind, the »; 
expert workman 
out of the collected Materialg 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


VARIETY. 


A Wife-——When aman of 
marry, it is @ companion who 
an is not merely 
sing and dance, paint and play. It isa ho; 
son and reflect, and feel and judge; and deve ~ 
and discriminate ; one who can assist him iu his 
affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his 
strengthen his principles, and educate bie hil. 
dren. Such is the woman, who is fit for the 
mother and mistress of a family. A woman of 
the former description may occasionally figure ig 
the drawing room, and attract the admiration of 
the company, but she is entirely unfit for a hel 


mate to a man, and to “ trai 1a: 
way he should go.” vain Up child 


sense comes to 
m he Wants, not 
& creature who can 


Father’s advice to his 
vate your mind by the perusal of those books 
which instruct while they amuse. Do not devote 
much of your time to novels; there are a few 
which may be useful in improving and giving a 
higher tone to our moral sensibility ; but in gen- 
eral, they tend to vitiate the taste, and to pro- 
duce a disrelish for substantial intellectual food. 
Most plays are of the same cast; they are not 
friendly to that delicacy whic’ is one of the or- 
naments of the female character. History, geo- 
graphy, poetry and essays, biography, travels, 
sermons, and other well written religious pro- 
ductions, will not fail to enlarge your under. 
standing, to render you a more agreeable com- 
panion, and to exalt your virtue. A woman de- 
void of rational ideas of religion, has no security 
for her virtue: it is sacrificed to her passions, 
whose voice, and not that of her God, is her only 
governing principle. Besides, in those hours of 
calamity to which families must be exposed, 
where will she find support, if it be not in her 
just reflections upon that all-ruling Providence 
which goverus the universe, whether animate or 
inanimate ? 


On the loveliness of Woman.—It is not the 
smiles of a pretty face, nor the tint of thy com- 
plexion, nor the beauty and symmetry of thy 
person, nor vet the costly robes and decorations 
that compose thy beauty—No!—Nor that en- 
chanting glance which thou dartest with such 
lustre on the man thou deignest worthy of thy 
affection. It is thy pleasing deportment—thy 
chaste conversation—thy sensibility, and t! 
purity.of thy thoughts—thiy affable and open dis- 
position—sympathising with those in adversity; 
comforting the afflicted—relieving the distress 
ed—and above all, that humility ofsoul, that un- 
feigned and perfect regard of the precepts of 
Christianity. These virtues constitute thy Love- 
liness. Adorned, with but those of nature and 
simplicity, they will shine like the refulgent re 
and display to man that the loveliness of thy 
person is not to be found in the tinsel — 
of the body, but in the reflection ofthe rectitude 
and serenity of a well spent life, that soars abore 
the transient vanities of this world.—And s 
thy days are ended here upon earth, thy 4spPy 
— shall waft it to the regions of eter 
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‘To IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


th blacksmith being asked the meaning 
explained it as follows—When 
the arty who listens dinna ken what the party 
, . aks means,—and when the party who 


= ag ken what he means himself: that 


is metaphysics. 

a peasant, who never had been ten 
Baas his an were to be taken in a sound 
sleep, and put into a coffin, in grave clothes, with 
the lid open; and then carried and left in an open 
tomb, whence might be seen a mysterious panto- 
mime, would he not suppose himself dead, or to 
have exchanged worlds ? 


_ 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 
AN ALI EGORY. 


Reclining on a couch of fallen leaves, wrapped 
in a fieecy mantle, with withered limbs, hoarse 
yoice, and snowy beard, appears a venerable old 
man. His pulse beats feebly, his breath becomes 
shorter; he exhibits every mark of approaching 
dissolution. 

This is old Eighteen Hundred and Twenty- 
six; and as every class of readers must remember 
him a young man, as rosy and blithsome as them- 
selves, they will, perhaps, feel interested in hear- 
ing some of his dying expressions, with a few 
particulars of his past life. His existence is still 
likely to be prolonged a few days by the presence 
of his daughter December, the last and sole sur- 
vivor of his twelve fair children; but it is thought 
the father and daughter will expire together.— 
The following are some of the expressions which 
have been taken down as they fell from his dy- 
ing lips 

‘I am,’ said he, ‘the son of father Time, and 
the last of a numerous progeny; for he has had 
no less than five thousand eight hundred and 
thirty of us; but it has ever been his fate to see 
one child buried before another was born. It is 
the opinion of some, that his own constitution is 
begining to break up, and that when hie has giv- 
en birth to a hundred or two more of us, his fam- 
ily will be complete, and then he himself will be 
no more. 

Here the old year called for his account book, 
and turned over the pages with a sorrowful eye. 
He has kept, it appears, an accurate account of 
the moments, minutes, hours, and months, which 
he has issued, and subjoined, ia some places, 
memorandums of the uses to which they have 
been applied, and of the losses he has sustained. 
These particulars it would be tedious to detail, 
and perhaps the recollection of the reader may 
furnish them as well or better; but we must no- 
tice one circumstance: Upon turning to a cer- 
tain page in his accounts, the old man was much 
affected, and the tears streamed down his fur- 
towed checks as he examined it. This was the 
register of the forty-eight Sundays which he had 
issued: and which, of all the wealth he had to 
dispose of, has been, it appears, the most scanda- 
lously wasted. ‘These, said he, were my most 
— gifts. I had but fifty-two of them to 
—, Alas! how lightly have they been es- 

ie Here, upon referring back to certain 
ve memorandums, he found a long list of vows 
and resolutions which had a particular reference 
? those fifty-two Sundays. This, with a min- 
degree of griefand anger, he tore into a 


oun and threw them on the embers 
ating on Was endeavoring to warm his shiv- 
feel, however,’ said he, ‘more pity than in- 
slation towards these offenders, since they 
re far greater enemies to themselves than to 


W 


me. But there are a few outrageous ones, by 
whom I have been defrauded of so much of my 
substance, that it is difficult to think of them 
with patience, particularly that notorious thief 
Procrastination, of whom every body has heard, 
and who is well known to have wronged my ven- 
erable father of much property. There’are also 
three noted ruffians, S/eep, Sloth, and Pleasure, 
from whom I have suffered much ; besides a cer- 
tain busy-body, called Dress, who, under the 
pretence of making the most of me, and taking 
great care of me, steals away more of my gifts 
than any two of them. 

‘ As for me, all must acknowledge that I have 
performed my part towards my friends and foes. 
I have fulfilled my utmost promise, and been 
more bountiful than many of my predesessors.— 
My twelve fair children have, each in their turn, 
aided my exertions; and their various tastes and 
dispositions have all conduced to the general 
good. Mild February, who sprinkled the naked 
boughs with delicate buds, and brought her won- 
ted offerings of early flowers, was not of more es- 
sential service than that rude blustering boy, 
March, who, though more violent in his temper, 
was well-intentioned and useful. April, a gen- 
tle, tender-hearted girl, wept for his loss, yet 
cheered me with many a smile. June came 
crowned with roses, and sparkling in sunbeams, 
and Jaid up a store of costly ornaments for her 
luxuriant successors; but I cannot stop to enu- 
merate the good qualities aad graces of all my 
children. You, my poor December, dark in your 
complexion, and cold in your temper, greatly re- 
semble my first born, January, with this diffe- 
rence, that he was most prone to anticipation, 
and you to reflection. 

‘If there should be any, who, upon hearing my 
dying lamentation, we feel regret that they have | 
not; treated me more kindly, | would beg leave 
to hint that it is yet in their power tomake some 
compensation for their past conduct, by render- 
ing me, during a few remaining days, as much 
service as is in their power ; let them testify the 
sincerity of their sorrow by an immediate altera- 
tion in their behaviour. It would give me par- 
ticular pleasure to see my only surviving child 
treated with respect ; let no one slight her offer- 
ings; she has still a considerable part of my prop- 
erty to dispose of, which, if well employed, will 
turn to goud account. Not to mention the rest, 
there are four precious Sundays yet in her gift; 
it would cheer my last moments to know that 
they. had been better prized than the past. 

‘It is very likely that, at least after my de- 
cease, many may reflect upon themselves for 
their miscondnct towards me; to such I would 
leave it as my dyirg injunction, not to waste time 
in unavailing regret: all their wishes and repen-| 
tance will not call me to life. I shall never, never: 
return! I would rather earnestly recommend to. 
their regard my youthful successor, whose ap-| 
pearance is shortly expected. I cannot hope to) 
survive long enough to introduce him; but I) 
would fain hope that he will meet witha favora- | 
ble reception ; and that, in addition to the flatter- | 
ing honors which greeted my birth, and the fair 
promises which deceived my hopes, more diligent 
exertions, and more persevering efforts may be 
expected. Let it be remembered, that one hon- 
est endeavor is worth ten fair promises.’ 

Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell back 
on his couch nearly exhausted, aud trembling so 
violently as to shake the last shower of yellow 
leaves from his canopy. Let us all hasten to tes- 
tify our gratitude for his services, and repentance 
for the abuse of them, by improving the remain- 


the solemn promises we made in his youth. 


ing days of his existence, and by remembering 
Chr. Adv. | 


SPECULATIONS 


oF 
, SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS Esq. 
No. VI. 
A Babylonish dialect 
Which unlearn’d pedants much affect. 
Butler. 

T hope the reader has not made up her opinion 
of my character. If she has, I am sorry for it; 
as she is certainly mistaking ; and I do not wish 
a fair lady in error. ‘ Indeed!—how kind the 
gentleman is.” I am in earnest; I fear you'are 
mistaking, I introduced mysef into your notice ; 
and as I pique myself on being well-bred, was 
cautious not to offer my sentiments on important 
subjects: I therefore confined myself, in my first 
five speculations, to common chit-chat. I occa- 
sionally hinted that I knew something about oth- 
er things. I can jest; I can talk about nothing 
too: but I am far from being the trifler you may 
suppose. ‘To show you this, I intend, in at least 
half my papers, treating the subject seriously : 
and I shall commence with speculating on taste 
in literary composition. I do not, however prom- 
ise any any thing original except my sentences. 

Taste in fine writing, say the critics, is to be 
able to discern its beauties and defects: “‘ the sun 
arose,” ‘‘the bright luminary of day ascended;” 
are two sentences expressing the same idea, and 
to select the better is the province of taste. But 
it does not stop at the mere act of judging com- 
parative merit; it decends to particulars; deci-- 
ding whether an autbor’s words could have been 
more appropriate, or the connexion of them bet- 
ter, or @ more expressive manner given to the 
whole composition. 

Taste in its very essence depends on our per- 
ceptioifof beauty: the first inquiry is thence— 
what ® literary beauty? What is beauty in gen- 
eral? in any perticalar subject? in a picture? in 
the human form? It is the picture or the person 
which approaches nearest perfection in each ac- 
cording to its nature. And the general idea of 
perfection may be known by ascertaining what 
pictures and what persons are usually considered 
excellent, and most conformed to the nature of a 
picture orthe human form. ‘Thus beauty in any 
subject is fitness to its end, ascertained by the 
approbation of mankind. ‘To apply this; beauty 
in writing is such composition as general assent 
has decided to be most fitted to produce the ef- 
fect which the writer designs: and the person 
whose approbation agrees with the general assent 
possesses taste. 

It has been debated, whether taste be given by 
our nature, er derived from art. Certain it is, 
that some persons are born with greater acute- 
ness than others: and to whatever subject their 
faculties are applied, they will carry with them 
the superior genius. Taste isa knowledge of 
beauty; and the acute attain that knowledge 
more readily: their perception of beauty in wri- 
ting is quicker and keener : they perceive excel- 
lencies which escape the less penetrating. I 
should therefore say that the superior faculties 
are given by nature, but taste for,any particular 
beauty is founded on reflection and observation ; 
and superior taste on having applied superior ge- 
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nius, or on much greater application of inferior 
powers. This opinion is confirmed by the fact, 
that persons of preeminent abilities, are frequent- 
ly deficient in taste for fine writing : they fave 
never bestowed on that beauty even the slight 
attention required from genius. Thence taste 
in composition is not evidence of superior tal- 
euts; it is presumptive, and if very refined, cer- 
tain proof of its possessor having applied consid- 
erable acuteness: but we are not to take for 
éecided, that, in mind or in education he is supe- 
rior to one who has noliterary taste. Taste de- 
pentls on art: but on art seemingly congenial to 
some minds; while in others laborious cultivation 
produces a far less generous harvest. Where- 
in does this art consist ? 
Taste is a perception of beauty: the question 
may thence be resolved into another ; how do we 


know that a piece of writing possesses beauty? | 


In two ways; first, by what may be called argu- 
ment a priori: by considering the general nature 
of composition. We write to express our 
thoughts; and in doing it, we wish to instruct 


or please. If by our reason we can attain either | 


or both these objects, as we may wish, the end 
of composition will be reached. There have been 
mighty spirits, whose writings contain beauty 
thus imprinted by isolated reason; whose taste 
was the fruit of individual thought ; but they are 
few: so few, that a writer who hopes to imitate 
them should first have most unequivocal proofs 
of his own genius. It might at first thought 
seem extremely easy to write well or judge ac- 
curately of composition: follow nature, is the 
simple rule ; and who cannotdo this! In theory 


it is very easy to read aloud, and yet how few. 


good readers do we find; we may apply the ob- 
servation to fine writing. Leaving this compen- 
dious path to the temple of Taste for giants, we 
of less favored intellect must enter by a circui- 
tous road. An immense number of writings has 
been composed; of these the greater part has 
sunk in the ocean of time; afew have floated 
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ter, or 
| quire skill to 


or of a critic, may without much labour ac- 
forma general opinion. Taste dif- 


| fuses a manner; and of it we may readily catch 


eneral notion by reading good authors: we 
hetice on all occasions recognise the grand 
Let a reader, after a paper of the 
through a chapter of Weems's life 


ag 
cant 
principles. 
Spectator, go 


‘of Washington ; he will be struck with he scarce- 


ly can say what—a difference in the whole cast 
of the composition. This general difference he 
will be able with a littleattention toanalize. The 
good writer expresses himself as he would in 


common conversation ; only more carefully. The 


unlearned pedant, it would seem, as soon as he 
grasps his pen deems himself required to abjure 
ordinary phraseology: he strains at every sen- 
tence, as if his life depended on the labor; and 
every sentence must be bedizened until it becomes 
a burlesque on plain expression: every young la- 
dy, in his description, is a nymph, sylph-like, 
blue-eyed, and the ‘most beautiful that ever lived;’ 
our idea of his subject would be imperfect, he 
supposes, unless he explains it by one of those 
epithets, which in days of yore was perchance 
affixed, thence ‘dark rolling thunder,’ ‘ cool 


| blowing zephyr,’ &c. are no unimportant part 


of his composition. A writer of this stamp tells 
us of “the fierce sun,” ‘the bright stars,” ‘* the 
gloomy night,” ‘the keen sword,” * the bloody 
murderer ;” true, we may perhaps forget that 
night is gloomy, and his epithet kindly reminds 
us; but we might without much danger run 
the risk: If we attend to this single point we 
will readily discern the taste of a writer. Rea- 
son teaches us to use no epithets which do not 
addto the sense; and the rule is confirmed by a 
posteriori taste: it has therefore become an es- 
tablished principle. It were well, says a great 
critic, if exuberancy of epithets sprung from a 


rich imagination; but they are too generally sub- | 


stitutes for fancy ; tinsel to hide the writer's pov- 
erty. I do not say, a composition loaded with 
epithets proves that its author has no genius; it 


down to us, buoyed by common approbati@fi: and | establishes his deficiency in taste, and renders 
they are specimens of literary beauty We, his genius suspected. 


thence have models to imitate: and if our com- 
position agrees with them, and if in our judgment 
of other composition we approve of such as a- 
grees with them, we are sure that our judgment 
will be supported by common approbation; our 
composition will possess beauty: we will have 
taste. 

This is the second or a posteriori way of as- 
certaining the beauty of writing. Through it 
taste is acquired by an acquaintance with classi- 
cal authors, Taste is universal, for composition 
in general: or it is particular for fine writing in 
our own language; and the latter is to be drawn 
from the productions of Addison, Hume, McKen- 
zie, &c. Critics have been at the pains to ana- 
lize literary beauty; and thence to deduce rules 
for forming the taste; the best of these in our 
language is Blair's Belles Lettres ; and if he had 
given more numerous illustrations of his rules 
and pointed out the passages of the classics that 
contain the particular beauties and defects, al] 
would be done that we can expect on the sub- 
ject. Do wewish to acquire taste? this second 
way Offers a certain means; 
critical rules and attaining a 
them to composition, 
judging, more or less accurate acco 
diligence and our natural acuteness. 
haps on a future occasion devote som 
these rules; and as an introduction, 
making a few general observations 
of taste. 

There are many degrees of taste; and the per- 
son who does not gim at the character of a wri- 


habit of applying 


rding to our 
I shall per- 
€ papers to 
I intend here 
on the spirit 


we will form a power of 


by learning the | 
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Leisure Hovrs. A note is left at the 
W. X. Y. 
“ Have you not seen the timid tear,” has already been 


seen in half the journals in the country. It is a very pitiful 
plagiarisin. 


post office for 


S. Secundus to Common Sense shall appear in our next. | 


He is brief but pointed. 

The translator of the moral characters of Theophrastus 
(for the use of cae pm will accept our thanks for his at- 
tention. We have no doubt the attempt to render this au- 
thor better and more readily understood, will answer a good 
purpose, and meet with the favourable reception it merits 

osa-—-Eugene--W. G. C.--Rosalthe--C. C. C, and Ed- 
ric, with several other favors, are received. 

Alonzo, we wish, had been handed in earlier; rar cLose 
OF THE YEAR would have been appropriate for our pre- 
sent number. 

Our fair Monitress assumes, in a portion of her Strictures 
this week, sentiments to whicli we cannot entirely sub- 
scribe, and which we should be unwilling to have uttered 
in c::r columns by any other than “ one of the sex.” It is 
presumed she considers herself privileged, we hope our 


ed readers themselves have no objection to considering 
er sO. 


James Paton, Jun. Eso. 


ill act 
delphia Album'at Paris, Kentucky. 


entucky. 


Those who are not in the vicinit 
tin y of our agents, can for- 
ward the amount of their subscriptions by mail, the perfect 


regularity and safety of which 
unquestionable. 7 uch, we feel competent to say, is 


> — VOL. I, 
AIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN Varn.” ~ " 


It in to commence 
| something similar im its plan and desi 

outline of which was yecenthy before the “pllege, & 
| has not been proceeded in We are of. opinion ¢ which 
| inhabitants, particularly of the southern part of that the 
where (in the Southwark Academy) it is proposed oe 
the school, will consult their own interest and th ale 
ment of their families, by lending 


their counte 
support to the os undertaking, which will — and 
| the merits of t ieast tect 


, e€ new system res ting the 
which somany doubts have bens advantages of 


a Scientic Sac! 


} 


The canal, says the Sunbury Gazette 
on Tuesday the 12th ult. About one hundred moe ncnd 
ready engaged in the excavation. The ladies of the heel . 
and its vicinity, it seems, broke the first ground: ant, 
dies get to canaling there is no doubt, ob P wpenion 


obsery 
but what the work will go on with success, ves the editor, 


The Legislature of South Carolina, 
— ten thousand dollars for the 
of Thomas Jefferson. (Good!) 


on the 19th ult. an. 
benefit of the heirs 


We present our readers the following communicar; 
the subject of our premiums, from Dr. M'Henry, 
of the Committee. From what we can learn, « A Sea V 

age,” will probably bear off the first, and “ The Bean. 
tiful Beggar Girl,” the second palm. As the decision, how- 
ever, has not been definitively settled, we have not consid. 


ered ourselves at liberty to open the notes containi 
ni 
name and address of the authors. a 


To the Editor of the Album. 


Dear Sir:—The Committee to whom you submitted the 
awarding of the prizes for the best Original Tales, have not 
yet had it in their power to come to a decision, on account 
not only of the great number of the pieces, and the great 
length of some of them, but also from the difliculty which 
| they experience in decidingbetween a few whose merits seein 
, nearly equal. In order to give these a reperusal, so that 
_ they may be enabled more fully to satisfy their own judg- 
iments, it will be necessary that the pieces should remain 

with them a few days longer. It is believed that they will 
' be able to inform you of their determination in time for an- 
nouncement in your next publication. 


I am, with much respect, 
yours, &e. 
JAMES M‘HENRY. 


Partly in consequence of the quantity of original matter 
no at our disposal, as well as froma desire of giving fur- 
ther'circulation to the new subject which it wil] be seen has 
been introduced into our list of premiums, the time for re- 
ceiving the Essays will be the same as that limited for the 
poems. A Gorrespondent, who writes us from ‘Tennessee, 

/urging our attention to the subject of cultivating the silk | 

worm, &c. observes: ‘the advantages which cannot but 
arise from our females attending to this useful and inter- 
esting subject, | need not point out to you: were the min’s 
of the rising generation drawn to this subject in time, twen- 
ty-five years might enable the people of this Union to mise 
twenty million dollars worth of silk, and he that does sone- 
thing to effect this, aids in doing that much good for his 
country.” 


The following Premiums remain now to be awarded: 


For the best original Essay, risty DOLLARS in cash, or a 
Gold Medal of the same value. 


For the best original Essay on the Raising of the Silk- 
worm and the Manufacture of Silk, rwexty poutars, or if 
written by a Lady rumery po..ars, in Cash, or a Gold Me- 
dal of the same value. 


For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, THmTY DOLLaRs in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same 
value. 


For the second best original Poem, 
dred lines, TWENTY DOLLARS in cash, 
the same value. 


Both the Essays and Poems to be forwarded 


nse, on Or before the 22d of February next, @ 
. C. Clarke, Philadelphia. 


not exceeding one hun- 
or a Gold Medal of 


, free of ex- 
ddressed to 


New Work.—We have seen proposals for a small vo- 
lume under the title of * The Eleventh Hour; or Conf oe 
sion of Christianity; by a Consumptive.” It is Payson 
about forty pages, duodeeimo, well executed, at fifty cent 
a copy, and to be printed immediately. The author 1s 
Mr. Robert S. Coffin, who has acquired no mean ret 
tion as a native, self-taught poet, and who, it will be ae 
lected, has been for many months gradually wasting wc 
under the ravages of that fell destroyer, Consumpton. | M 
are curious to examine the contents of this book, ac oy 
await its publication with some impatience —Am. 474° 
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CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND’ EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 
| 
THEATRICAL. take place with a frequency and boldness hereto- 


The Greek benefit was fully attended at the 
New Theatre on Saturday evening. — 
Miss Kelly takes her benefit this evening. 
The sacrifices made by this lady on Saturday 
night, in behalf of the Greeks, have added much 
re, claims as av accomplished actress, and will 
ensure an overflowin house to-night. 5 
Mr. Cooper played last night in Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife. We regret that the deport- 
ment of this gentleman last week, toward the 
Greek Committee, was not such as his friends 
anticipated. He has evideatly not consulted his 
interest. 
We are gratified at the progress made by Mr. 
Forest, (the elder.) His principal fault appears 
to be a want of confidence. He bids fair to be- 
come an actor of rank. 
Mr. Heyl, by proper study, will become an ac- 
isition to his profession. Genteel comedy we 
should point out as a line meriting his particular 
attention. He has a good figure—sings well, 
und appears too much at home in the part of a 
well bred gentleman to quit it for the lower 
walks of the drama. } 
Mr. E. Forest plays Richard the Third this 
evening, in New York, for his benefit. Mr. F. 


will visit this city after a tour to Albany and $ 


Boston. His appearance on our boards will be 
hailed with pleasure. 

Mrs. Knight, the vocalist, wins more and more 
upon the favour of the New York public. The 
American says her voice is clear and silvery, re 
sembling, in its higher notes, the tones of the 
musical glasses, or harmonicon. 

Mr. Pelby is engaged at the Park Theatre to 
succeed Macready. Booth is in Albany. 

Mr. Fielding, formerly of the Philadelphia 
Theatre, is playing in the first line of his busi- 
ness in Charleston, 8. C. et 

Mr. Spiller, the comedian, has taken the Can- 
eda theatres, and is now in New-York, beating 
up for recruits. 


SUMMARY. 


The weather has been very cold within a few days past; 
—the poor demand sympathy--the widows and fatherless 
left destitute at this inclement season should be remem- 
vered. (> Mrs. Van Pelt, No. 149, Chestnut-street, is the 
treasurer of the Female Hospitable Society; the funds of 
‘nat excellent institution are faithfully applied. 


Sleighing.—We have had some sleighing for 
these last few days, in and about the city. In 
Pottstown, the Lafayette Aurora observes, that 
there is now better sleighing, than there has 
been in that section ef the country for two years. 


Both Houses of our Legislature, adjourned 
from Saturday last until to day. 

A woman in Glasgow lately made application 
‘o two surgeons, to sell her living children for 


dissection, one of them only about two months | 


old. Her price was seven pounds. The surgeon, 
Wishing to ascertain how far this wretched wo- 
man would go, gave her some. encouragement, 
When she began to strip her infant of its clothes 
in his presence. He had her arrested. 

Remedy for the tooth-ache.—“ Allum redueed 
toan impalpable powder, two drachms; nitrous 
“pint of Ether, seven drachms; mix and apply 


them to the tooth.” 


The Marquis del Apartado, a distinguished 
Mmetber of the Mexican government, is on a tour 
n this country and will visit Europe. 

Crimes are multiplying in Paris beyond all 
omer example. Robberies, and even murders, 


fore unknown. 


Mr. Goodacre, the astronomer, was lecturing 
at Lexington, Ky. on the 11th inst. 


Portrait.—The following is announced among 
the fashionable departures in the Morning Post 
of Friday: ‘* Captain Warrington of the 3d Dra- 
goon fe the British Consul’s residence 
at Tripoli, for the express purpose of marrying a 
the gentleman had seen! ! !”—It should seem the 
gallant Captain, in this extraordinary change, has 
‘got his own consent to the marriage at all events. 
(John Bull. 


Fashions.—The plaid has the preference in 

Paris, at the present time, over every other de- 
sign for dress, and the Belles are plaided from 
/head to foot. From the dressing gown, to the 
_ velvet ball-dress, all is cross-barred, except here 
and there a Merino, which is considered to be in 
‘goodetaste. The lines which form the squares 
are of less variety than last year. Pink and blue 
| grounds, with black and yellow rays are in vogue, 
‘asalso black and grey grounds, with black and 
_red bars. 
Miss Letitia Ann Cullin has just recovered 
$500, as damages for a breach of marriage prom- 
ise, against Jacob Friers, in the supreme court, 
now sitting in Salem, New Jersey. 


Dreadful Effects of the Times.—An unfortu- 
nate man, a shoemaker, owing to the great de- 
pression of the times, had not been able to get 


who were grown up, werein the habit of making 
lace, but, from the same cause, could not dispose 
of their work, and in consequence the whole fa- 
mily was reduced to the last stage of want and 
wretchedness. On Wednesday last, the unhap- 
py father, unable any longer to witness the dis- 
iresses of his wife and daughters, proceeded to a 
neighboring market town, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a considerable quantity of white arsenic, 
which on his return home he mixed ina pudding, 
with the determination of putting an end to the 
lives of the whole family. The consequences 
were truly horrible, the father and daughters ate 
greedily of the unwonted fare, which the mother, 
supposing to be the effects of hunger, restrained 
herselffrom doing. In,about an hour afterwards 
the father and his two daughters were lifeless 
corpses, and the mother now lingers in a most 
dangerous state; but little hopes are entertained 
of her ultimate recovery. 


The King of Saxony has issued a decree for- 
bidding men under 21 years of age to marry, un- 
der pain of fine or imprisonment. 


Within the last twelve months, upwards of 
fifty patents have been taken out in England and 
France for steam-engines. We have atmos- 
pheric, hydraulic, pneumatic, and gaseous en- 
gines. 


Benjamin Franklin, has been translated into 
French, and published in Paris. 


Fifty thousand pounds’ worth of gold and sil- 
ver are said to be annually employed at Birming- 
ham in gilding and plating. 

Silk manufactories were first established in 
France in 1470, in the reign of Louis XI. under 
the management of manufacturers from Venice 
and Florence. 

Matrimony—A gentleman, upwards of sixty, 
possessed of considerable fortune, and great per- 
sonal attraction, (though rather diminutive,) is 
desirous of forming an union with a young lady, 
of sweet disposition and elegant manners, Pro- 


; fessional engagements prevent any interview be- 


fore the end of December. All letters to be di- 
rected, (post-paid,) Holles-street. 

[What “great personal attraction” can be in 
“a gentleman upwards of sixty,” it is not easy 
to say, especially when he is ‘ rather diminutive.’ 

Such advertisements as these are not unusual 
in England. In France the matter is carried 
still farther. They have agency offices establish- 
ed, with catalogues of men and women to bemar- 
ried; in which their ages, persons, fortune, &c. 
are minutely described.) 

Upwards of twenty thousand Hogs were driven 


through Greenville, S. C, for market during the 
month of November, 


The navigation of the St. Lawrence was open 
so late as the 18th of Dec. which has not been 
the case more than once or twice in the last half 
century. 

A young man by the name of Washington 


Matthews was murdered by his father, in Ohio, 
on the 16th ult. , 


At Troy, N. Y. a slander suit was tried last 
week, Miss Hannah C. Atkinson, vs. Lewis 
Stone, in which Miss Atkinson received $5000 
damages. The slander was of the most aggrava- 
ted and injurious kind against an orphan Panis, 
that had no protection but her good name amidst 
the perilous scenes of this world. 


= 


work during the last few weeks; his daughters, 


Poor Richard’s Almanac, the work of the late} 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On the 28th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wilson,— 
_Mr. Alexander Baker, of this city, to Miss Es- 
ther Campbell, late of Wilmington, Del. 


On the 25th inst. by the Rev. G. C. Potts, 


Mr. John Thompson, to Miss Mary Jane Cooper, 
| both of this city. 


On the 27th, by the Rev. Levi Bull, Mr. Sam- 
uel QO. Jacobs, of Lancaster county, to Clara S., 
‘eldest daughter of William Boyd, Esq. of this 
city. 

In Centreville, (Queen Ann’s county, Eastern 
‘Shore of Maryland,) on the 19th inst. John B. 
Spencer, editor and proprietor of the “ Centre- 
ville Times and Eastern Shore Advertiser,” to 
Miss Frances E. Thomas, of Talbot county. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Was given in marriage at Wilkesbarre, on 
Christmas Eve, by John Myers, Esq. Miss Ma- 
ria Osborne, unto Mr. Nathaniel Joslin. 


DEATHS. 


“*Tis but to drop this robe of clay, 
And rise to everlasting day. 


In Dauphin County, Pa. on Saturday the 9th 
_of December, in the 73d_ year of his age, Abra- 
ham Riblet, an officer of the Revolutionary War. 

On the 13th inst. Miss Mary Ann Smith, in 
the 27th year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, after a short illness, 
Mrs. Mary Senaeff, aged 89 years. 

On Monday morning, at 6 o'clock, after a pain- 
ful and lingering illness, Mr. Samuel Thomas, of 
the firm of M. & S. Thomas, Auctioneers. 


On board ship Maro, of Nantucket, John Hack- 
letwn, of Boston, killed by a whale. 
At New Haven, James Dorman, aged 7 years. 
His death was Oecasioned by his cotton night- 
gown taking fire. 
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—Thenlet 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 


— 


Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
HESPERUS. 

’Tis night, and yonder lonely star, 

Is walking through the dim-lit sky; 
Without an earthly thing to jar 

Its pathway to eternity’ 
How,beautiful! year after year, 

It toils its ceaseless course above, 
Without a fellow planet near— 

With none to hate and all to love. 
‘Time witness’d its first trembling 
Watching the sun’s expiring hight; 

And now, as on that glorious day, 
{t gazes on the self-same sight. 

And when the morning stars sang out, 
Hosannas to their Maker’s naine, 

Amidst the rest was heard the shout 
Of yonder insulated frame. 


Ages have melted like a dream, 


And worldly things have pass’d them by, 


Like bubbles on the summer stream, 


When storms are whirling loud and high: 


But yet that star shines pure as when 
Creation started into birth, 
Before the feet or sins of men 


Had press’d upon the new-born earth. 


Storms may have dimm’d its placid light, 


And clouds may hide it many a day; 
Yet soon or late it shines as bright, 
As if no shade had cross’d its way. 


But when the blasts are hush’d to sleep, 


And silence reigns around, on high; 
When all the glowing land and deep, 
Are blended in obscurity: 


Then, then appears that beacon-light, 
Upon the horizon’s dark blue rim, 

Shining intensely strong and bright, 
Whilst every other fire is dim. 


Tis strange that they should call that star 


The Orb of Love, while round and w 
It sends its own calm radiance far, 
Unchanged by time, by place, or tide 
No, love lives not in storms and strife, 
In the cold world’s rude buffeting; 
Where evils cross the path of life, 
And every blessing hath its sting. 
Away! yon orb so pure and bright, 


So changeless in its trackless path, 
Is not the wild and fickle light, 


That passion, burning passion, hath. 
Religion! Hesperus, is thine, 


ide, 


Thy meekness, love, are pictured there; 


Thy innate beauty so divine, ~ 


That shuns the day’s obtrusive glare,— 


Is yonder—and that gentle light, 
Which now upon the earth and sea, 
Lights up the face of silent night, 
is but a type of thine, and thee! 


X. I, X. 


THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO IANTHE. 
Sure as the bird his southern bowers shall spurn, 
To meet his mate upon the accustom’d tree, 
With like devotion, love, will 1 return, 
On wings to thee. 


True, I may meet sweet blossoms far away, 
Whose varied charms shall win the lagging hour, 
But I'll return, and like the song bird say 
Joy haunts Love’s bowers. 
CAROLINE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. ~ 
CHEROKEE SONG. 

Come, white man, with me, the red warrior sai, 
Let us ramble together the forest’s wide shade, 
Not a brother more safe, not a roe-buck more free, ~ 
Ever wandered the woodland, than thou shalt with me; 
| We will traverse the forest in chase of the deer, 
We will fish in the Tennesee’s bosom so clear, 
Though our vengeance insatiate on foes must descend, 
We scorn to betray, like the white man, a friend. 


O come, then, white brother, with me, to behold 

How Tennesee’s proud swelling current is roli’d 

Through luxuriant forests all waving in green, 

While extensive savannahs’ smile verdant between; 
Ocome, then, white warrior, we'll bury with thee, 

The hatchet beneath the magnolia tree, 

As the smoke of the calumet softly ascends, 

Thou shalt own that the red man betrays not his friends. 


Then come to our mountains, white brother, with me, 
The sports of our playful young maidens to see, 

On the fruits which they gather we'll richly regale, 

And pursue their light footsteps o’er mountain and vale: 
Not a brother more safe, not a roe-buck more free, 

Ever travers’d our country, than thou shalt with me, 
Though our fury insatiate on foes must descend, 
The Cherokee Chief ne’er deserted a friend! 


JANE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


SONG. 
O! take the rose, ’tis blighted 
With premature decay; 
And like the heart you slighted, 
It soon will fade away. 


Thy hand its leaves may nourish, -, 
Its withered stem sustain; 

But yet *twill never flourish, 
Or bloom with life again. 


And now, perchance, you'll cherish 

The heart you spurn’d before; 
» Bat soon, O! soon *twill p2tish, 

Nor beat with sorrow more. 

Then keep the rose, ’tis blighted, 
With premature decay, 

And like the heart you slighted. 
It soon will fade away. 


West Point Sept. 1826. Hane oF THe Isue. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
_ TO A DEAR FRIEND. 
Birds, and flowers, and zephyrs light, 
Shed magic influence round us; 
Making friendship’s links more bright, 
Which in one chain has bound us. - 
May the balmy breath of spring 
Restore thy cheek its brightness; 


} Health and peace and pleasure bring, 


To thy spirit, lightness! 


May the path as fragrant be 
As May’s early roses, 
Sorrow fall as light on thee, 
As dew, when daylight closes, 


‘And the moments, when they’re past, 
Leave no trace of sorrow; 
Happier, sweeter, than the last, 


Be each future morrow! ROSA, 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA 

MY PHRENZIED WIFE. 
She has left me a maniac,—forever, I feay, 
She has fled from herself and her home once so deay: 
Oh! her reason has gone—will it never return? . 
How long, dearest Mary, how long shall I moury? 
Shall the sun often rise, and the twilight depart, 
Ere reason returns to thy desolate heart? 
Thou pride of thy friends—the sweet joy of my sou) 
Ere the wild waves of madness did over thee roll. 
Alas! now a maniac my Mary may prove, 
Nor e’er know the infant or him thou didst love; 
But a wanderer, a lost one, I fear thou wilt be, 
Till the sun of this world shall have closed on me, 


Yet fondly I hope that again we shall meet, 

In a world beyond this with thy reason com plete; 
Where we shall not be subject to sickness and pain, 
And with sadness ne'er weep or be parted again. 


Our boy, too, sweet image of love and of thee, 

May join in the blessings our spirits then ste; 

On this hope then I'll rest me, but cherish the sigh, 
Till we meet, dearest Mary, in yonder bright sky. 
ADELBERT. 


SCRAPS. 


What is the most constant of all things? Hope; because 
it still] remains with man, after he has lost every thing 
else. 

What is the best of all things? Virtue; because without 
it there is nothing good. 

What isthe strongest ? Necessity ; which makes men face 
all the dangers of life. 

What is the quickest? Thought; because in less than a 
moment it can fiy to the end of the universe. 


Experience teaches all things but the knowledge of our 
own hearts. 


Time is to be met, and never to be follower, because 


|; never to be overtaken. 


|| It appears, on a casual view of the world, as if there 
| were a great number of souls originally made and destined 
| for human bodies; but that, in the distribution, some got 


three or four, and some got none at all. 
| The late professor Porson mace this candid confessian; 
| “when I was seventeen years «f age | thought | knew we 
_ry thing, as soon as | was twenty-four, and had read beu- 
ley, 1 found I knew nothing.” 
LUCINDA. 
A great way off Lucinda strikes the men; 
When she draws near, 


And one sees clear, : 
A great way off one wishes her again. 


EPITAPH. 
Here lies Tom Huddlestone—Reader, dont smve, 
But reflect, when this tombstone you view, a 
That death, who killed him, in @ very short while, 
Will huddléa stone upon you. 


ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS- 

1. Why is the river Delaware in the coldest of wit 
a bed in the hottest of summer? 

2. Why are the Bostonians like sharp razors? 

3. Why is a séction of military wheeling to t! 
a watch that keeps bad time? ee 

4. Why are unmetrical rhymes like superabuncen 


Jike @ 
5. Why is a man forcibly expelled from a home 


yter line 


re left like 
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